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? DO YOU KNOW THAT ? 


Government scientists recently exam- 
ined some Chinese and Japanese papers 
said to date from the fourteenth century 


and still excellently preserved 


Just one hundred and one years ago, 
Beaconsfield home from 
the most delicious thing in 


Lord wrore 
Cairo that 

the world is 
than a pineapple 


1 banana, which is richer 


The Brazilian city of Rio de Janeiro, 
which now has a population of more 
than a million, had on'y 3,850 residents 


in 1858. 


A South American insect that can 
make its diet entirely off the prickly pear 
may help Australia rid itself of this 
widespread troublesome weed. 


Parachute leaps from airplanes at 
night are being attempted, with the aid 
of spot and flash lights. 


three times as 
surface in proportion..to 
has: so it heats up 
than the adult 


A baby has two or 
much skin 
weight as an adult 
and cools off faster 

The Egyptians were among the 
world’s great archers, using the bow as 
their main weapon in fighting. 

An American consul in Tientsin re- 
ports that ‘‘athlete’s foot” is known in 
China as “Hong Kong foot’’ and is ap- 
parently a more general ailment than in 
the United States. 

“An observer estimates that 90 per 
cent. of the forest land of North Flor- 
ida has been fire swept during the fall 
and winter,’’ says an editorial in Amer- 
ican Forests. 

Gold and aluminum, both malleable 
metals, when combined form an alloy 
that is non-malleable. 
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Four Neanderthalers Found in 


Palestine Revea 


discovery of four 


HE important 
et of Neanderthal man_ by 
archaeologists digging in the Cave of 
the Kids, near Haifa, Palestine, has 
been announced by Dr. George Grant 
MacCurdy of Yale University. One of 
the Palestine cave men, who lived some 
75,000 years ago, was found clasping to 
his breast the huge jaw of a wild boar. 

The skeletons just discovered are rela- 
tively complete, Dr. MacCurdy report- 
ed. Added to three skeletons found in 
the same cave a month ago, these four 
skeletons make a collection showing for 
the first time how different Neander- 
thalers of Palestine were from the 
Neanderthalers of Europe. 

The remains of the men of Palestine 
were found by the Joint Expedition of 
the American School of Prehistoric Re- 
search and the British School of Arch- 
aeology. Dr. MacCurdy, director of the 
American School, was notified of the 
discovery by Dr. Theodore D. McCown, 
who is directing field researches of the 
American School. 

“The skeletons were lying near the 
bed rock and in a stony matrix,’’ said 
Dr. MacCurdy. “McCown is bending 
every effort to remove them safely from 
the deposit and ship them to London 
in time for exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric and 
Proto-Historic Sciences, August 1 to 6.” 

A tracing of one of the adult skulls 
has been received by Dr. MacCurdy, 
who compares it with Europeans of the 
same period of prehistory. Like the 
Europeans, this Palestine man had pow- 
erful musculature, massive, overhanging 
eyebrow ridges, and protruding upper 
tecth. But the Palestine man did not 
have a receding chin, and his forehead 
was higher than that of his contem- 
poraries in Europe. 

Dr. MacCurdy stated that the discov- 
ery of these skeletons “is destined to 
throw a flood of light on that particular 
species of fossil man. The specimens 
hitherto found in Europe have been so 
few and fragmentary that there was 
little evidence to suggest that the race 
Of species might include a number of 
varieties. First intimation of marked 


variation came with the discovery of the 
Broken Hill, 


skull ar Rhodesia, some 


Ancient Types 


ten years ago. In 1925, Turville-Petre 


found a portion of the cranial cap of a 


Neanderthal skull in the Cave of the 
Robbers near the Sea of Galil But 
the fragment being small gave no indi 
cation of Variation from the European 
type 

Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Experiments Explain 
Cosmic Ray Effects 


the cosmic 


ORE knowledge about 
rays that bombard the earth from 


Outer space was obtained through ex- 
periments conducted by Prof. Arthur H. 
Compton, University of Chicago Nobel 
prize physicist, when he and associates 
last summer climbed Mt. Evans in Col- 
made 


orado and measurements of the 








- « 


ettect of these rays on chambers full of 
air, nitrogen and other gases 

Prof. ¢ ompton Is now abroad making 
urther experiments and his report has 
appeared in the Physical Revieu 
Cosmic rays break up a gas, such as 
air, into atoms that are negatively and 
positively charged and it 1s thus made 
to conduct electricity easier. Such ioni 
zation, as it is called, usually increases 
as the pressure rises, but for cosmic rays 


the conductivity of the gas does not be 


come greater after the pressure is 140 
uumes that of the atmosphere Prof. 


Compton explains this by the hypothesis 
that the ion gas particles formed by 
the rays are so close together at high 
pressures that they reunite readily and 
thus destroy the enhanced conductivity. 
In his mountain experiments of last 
year, conducted jointly with Dr. R. D. 
Bennett of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Dr. J. C. Stearns of 
the University of Denver, Prof. Comp 
ton predicted and found a variation in 
ionization with temperature. He sug 
gests that this temperature variation may 
be the explanation of what has been 
thought to be a real daily variation in 
the intensity of the cosmic rays. 

Letter, pe 18, 1932 
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HONORING A FOUNDER 


Visitors to the National Parks this summer will find in many of them placques com- 
memorating the work of the late Stephen Tyng Mather, who organized them as a single 


unified system and laid down the foundations of 


the policy that now guides their 


administration. These memorials have been made for the following varks: Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Ranier and Zion; it is expected that all will be in place by 


July 4, Mr. 


Mather’s 


birthday. 
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Farms, Forests, Mines, Ports, 
Are Prizes in Eastern Strife 


Three-Cornered Tug of War Between China, Japan and 
Russia Ruled by Economics Rather Than Politics 


I c t t $ ! tour 
art ‘ t the tangled and vexed tuation ! 
Manchuria re Mongolia as see! yy leading 
ol 

HINESE and Japanese soldiers 


skirmishing in Manchuria are shad- 
ows. The realities of the Far Eastern sit 
uation are the soy bean farms, the for 
ests of valuable timber, the railways, 
warm-water ports, and mines within the 
coveted territories. 

This is the way the contest between 
China, Japan, and Russia looks to a 
geographer, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, direc 
tor of the American (¢ yeographical So 
ciety 

Standing beside the open pits of the 
iron mines at Mukden, (Manchuria), 
and observing those efficiently run en- 
terprises, it takes no imagination to see 
what Japan is driving at and struggling 
to get,”’ said Dr. Bowman to a represent- 
ative of Science Service. “The iron from 
Manchuria, and the coal, reflect the two 
great industrial deficiencies of Japan, 
two elements of power that come to high 
development in Manchuria. 

It is more dramatic to read about 
people than coal. But barons and gen- 
erals come and go. Coal and farms and 
seaports remain. They are the significant 
and the more or less permanent features 
of any great territorial problem.” 

A Geographer’s War Map 

If a geographer were to make a war 
map of the Far East, he would have it 
dotted over with red and yellow and 
blue pins, like any strategic map. The 
pins would mark, not soldiers and guns, 
but the rich mines, farms, pastures, and 
other ‘realities’ of the contest, and the 
war map would show which contestant 
had gained control over the geographic 
prizes. 

The geographer’s war map, as the Far 
Eastern situation is developing, would 
not be limited to Manchuria where 
Japan and China clash. The area in- 
volved would take in Mongolia to the 


west of Manchuria and the Far East- 


ern area of Russia which spreads to the 
north of Manchuria. 


Mongolia, with its enormous desert, 
might not be taken for an international 
prize package, at first glance. But as the 
geographer points out,  far-inland 
Mongolia has patches of good farm 
land, and more can be made by irriga- 
tion. More valuable, perhaps, are the 
pasture lands, forests, mines, and fish- 
eries of the region. Moreover, Mongolia 
is important as a thoroughfare traversed 
by the caravans that ply between Russia 
to the north and China to the south. 

Russia has long kept an interested 
eye on the possibilities in her nextdoor 
neighbor Mongolia. In 1915, Russia 
gained a privileged position in Outer, 
northern, Mongolia. The negotiations 
gave Russians special rights of pastur- 
age, and allowed Russians to work the 
mines and timber lands. 


The Uncontrollable Frontier 


This arrangement lasted only four 
years. Then Outer Mongolia met with a 
government upheaval. 

In Dr. Bowman newest book, ‘The 
Pioneer Fringe,” he predicts that new 
questions respecting Mongolia will arise 
out of present difficulties between Russia 
and China. Neither power, he explains, 
has the strength to control in any stable 
manner the enormous distances of the 
common frontier. 

Dr. Bowman does not foresee fighting 
in Mongolia, however. 

The fight,” he says, “will take place 
in, and the settlement be guided by, the 
Manchurian not the Mongolian realm.” 


Russia is not the only power to ap- 
preciate Mongolia’s potential value. Po- 
litical writers have predicted that 
Japan's foothold on the Asiatic con- 
tinent, first gained in Korea, then Man- 
churia, will next carry Japan on to Mon- 
golia and possibly into the Russian Far 
East. 

The part of Siberia which Russia calls 
her Far Eastern Area is an irregularly 
shaped, thick fringe along the Pacific 
in the northeast corner of Asia. Com- 
paratively little of the land is attractive 
for farming colonists. The best farm 
lands are in the southern part, along 


18, 19 32 


the Amur River, where wheat and oats 
are produced. Part of this land lies 
within the rich black-earth belt which 
stretches across Russia. 

But besides farm lands, the Far East- 
ern Area has forests of ash, maple, elm, 
and other valuable trees. Japan buys 
wood from these Siberian forests. There 
are also mines, comparatively untapped, 
containing treasure of gold and silver. 
Even more alluring to Japanese indus- 
try are the mines of coal, iron, lead, 
tungsten, and feldspar. 

Fisheries are another resource of the 
area. Japanese, by concessions from the 
Soviet government, are leading figures 
in the Siberian fisheries industry. Jap- 
anese in Kamchatka, for example, sup- 
ply the world with the bulk of its canned 
crab meat. The whole fisheries catch 
of the Far Eastern Area piles up to a 
weight of 400,000 tons in a year. 
News Letter, June 18, 
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Snow Blanket Keeps Soil 
From Freezing Deeply 


UST how effective a snow blanket is 

in keeping the ground warm has 
been strikingly shown by an investiga- 
tion of weather conditions on the Michi- 
gan peninsula. 

Dr. W. J. Humphreys, physicist of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, states that 
when the soil in northern Michigan 
freezes to a depth of three or four 
inches, the ground in the southern part 
of the state freezes to a depth of three 
or four feet. An earlier and thicker 
snow blanket is found to explain this 
difference. 

The snowfall on the northern part 
of the peninsula is much heavier than 
it 1s to the south, Dr. Humphreys says. 
By the time freezing weather sets in. 
the ground in the north has an insulat- 
ing cover of snow which retards the es- 
cape of soil heat. This cover remains 
effective until spring, when temperatures 
are too high for either snowfall or 
freezing. 

Farther south, according to Dr. 
Humphreys, conditions are different. 
Snowfall is relatively light, affording 
the ground little protection against the 
cold. Sometimes the soil has frozen 
deeply before the snow appears. 
News Letter, June 18, 
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Science 


The U. S. Army Air Corps describes 
an experimental airaft, provided with 
paddles which can be used as oars, and 
capable of floating with six or seven pas- 
sengers. 
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MEDICINE 


Resistance to Poliomyelitis 
May Be an Inherited Trait 


Hope Expressed That Infantile Paralysis Will be 
Controlled Through Lessening Susceptibility 


RE RESISTANCE and suscepti- 
bility to infantile paralysis in- 
herited ? 

This question was raised at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at New Orleans. The dread scourge 
of childhood which afilicted some fifteen 
thousand young persons in last year's 
epidemic will eventually be controlled 
by increasing the resistance of the in- 
dividual child to the disease. This was 
the hope held out to the general practi- 
tioners, the family doctors of the coun- 
try, by leading investigators of the dis 
ease. Efforts to control the disease by 
preventing the spread of the germ or 
by fighting the disease itself will be less 
successful. 

Investigating why some children get 
the disease and others do not, Dr. W. 
Lloyd Aycock, of Boston, found that it 
tends to “run in families.’’ He reported 
a number of families in which the dis- 
ease occurred more than once, affecting 
a second child some years after the first 
one had recovered. He cited particular- 
ly the cases of two brothers, orphaned 
at an early age and reared apart, both of 
whom developed the disease, indicating 
a possible hereditary factor. 

Nearly nine-tenths of affected muscles 
in cases of infantile paralysis were re- 
stored to normal within two years by 
proper care and exercise. This was 
brought out in a discussion of the im- 
portance of early careful treatment, to 
prevent the weakened muscles from 
stretching. These muscles were in 
“geod” condition at the start of the 
treatment. About two-thirds of muscles 
classed as only ‘‘fair'’ were restored to 
normal, while more than half of those 
classed as ‘poor’ became normal. 

The types of braces and supports 
used in keeping the paralyzed muscles 
at rest to prevent their stretching were 
shown at an exhibit sponsored by the 
American Medical Association and the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Taking part 
were Drs. Aycock, S. D. Kramer, James 
L. Wilson and Arthur T. Legg, of Bos- 
ton, Dr. Edward B. Shaw, of San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. John E. Gordon, of Detroit, 
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and Dr. James P. Leake, of Washing- 
ton, under the direction of Dr. R. ¢ 
Williams, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Small infantile paralysis patients of 
New Orleans helped Miss Janet B. Mer- 
rill, of Boston, a “poliotherapist,”” show 
the physicians how to give just the right 
amount of exercise to the weakened 
muscles both in and out of water. Later 
in the week the disease will be the sub- 
ject of a special symposium. 

Poor posture as a cause of arthritis, 
or rheumatism, was cited in a discus- 
sion of this ancient disease, traces of 
which have been found in a dinosaur 
that lived one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion years ago. While there are other 
causes of the condition, this particular 
factor affects the function of the organs. 
Poor function of internal organs may 
influence the development of arthritis, 
according to the American Committee 
for the Control of Rheumatism. 

Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 
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Einstein Upheld When U. S. 
Scientist Corrects Germans 


INSTEIN’S prediction of the curva- 

ture of light rays near the sun has 
been upheld by photographs obtained 
by a German expedition to the May 9, 
1929, eclipse, but only after they had 
been studied and interpreted by an 
American astronomer. 

Ironically, one of the few observa- 
tional disagreements with the Einstein 
general theory of relativity was placed 
in the scientific record by the eclipse 
expedition of the Einstein Foundation 
of the Potsdam Observatory, near Ber- 
lin, established in honor of the famous 
scientist. The German astronomers, 
Freundlich, von Kliiber and von Brunn, 
as the result of their 1929 expedition 
reported last year after studying their 
photographs that the deflection of a 
light ray grazing the sun's edge was 2.24 
seconds. The Einstein prediction called 
for 1.75 seconds. 
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Dr. Robert J. Trumpler of Lick Ob 
servatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif., has just 
reported to writing from 
Zurich, Switzerland, that he has found 
needed scale corrections of the German 


Sé 7énce 


photographs that cause the value of the 
observed deflection to be 1.75 seconds 
with a probable error of plus or minus 
thirteen hundredths of a second. This 
is “In precise agreement with the Ein 
stein theory, as well as in good accord 
with earlier observations.” 

Dr. Trumpler has studied six other 
determinations of the way in which star 
light is bent in the sun's gravitational 
field as photographed during the total 
eclipses and the average of all of these 
also upheld Einstein. These included 
the results of the British 1919 eclipse 
expeditions that called attention to the 
Einstein theory and the 1922 eclipse ex 
pedition to Wallal, Australia, of which 
Dr. Trumpler was a member 
News Letter, June 18, 19382 
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CHEMISTRY 


Minerals in Fruit Juice 
Determine Jelly “Setting” 


SRENNIAL housewifely uncertainty 

over whether the jelly will ‘‘set’’ has 
its foundation in a hitherto unsuspected 
chemical balance of calcium against 
potassium in the fruit juice. When the 
jelly-maker adds the juice of a lemon 
in the hope of helping things along, she 
is adjusting, in a somewhac hit-or-miss 
fashion, the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the complex mixture that boils in the 
jelly kettle. 

This is the domestic significance of 
recent chemical researches of Dr. S. 
Gliickmann of the Technological Insti 
tute, Leningrad. Dr. Gliickmann has 
found that one part of a calcium salt in 
ten thousand of fruit juice raises its 
jelly-forming power, while the same 
proportion of a potassium salt decreases 
it. Other mineral salts also affect jelly 
formation, their action depending on 
their atomic weight and on their ability 
to form compounds 

These mineral salts, to be effective, 
must be present in the watery part of 
the fruit juice, not in the pectin, which 
is the definitely jelly-forming portion 
The role of the natural acids in the 
fruit juice, or of added lemons, is to 
break the hold that the mineral elements 
have on the pectic acid, releasing it for 
its jelly-forming activity 

Science News Lette June 18, 193 
The Jews had no names for the days 


of the week. 
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No Flying Devastation For Cities 


Visions of Airplane Swarms Dropping Death All Myth, 
Says Gen. Gilchrist; Closed Windows Good Protection 


By FRANK THONE 


will blot out 


AR, the next war, 
great cities. So we are told by a 
whole hierarchy of the prophets of 


doom. These Jeremiahs stand in the mar- 
ket place (or its modern equivalent, the 
Sunday newspaper) and foresee death 
riding on the wings of swarming air- 
planes that darken the sky, and raining 
down dreadful poison gases that will kill 
off the civil population, down to the 
last infant in the cradle. When the sol- 
diers return from the front, they say, 
there will be no one to welcome them 
home. There may not even be any 
homes, these apocalyptic scribes predict ; 
for their imaginations picture gases that 
will rot wood and fabric, that will rust 
and crumble steel. 

All this is very fine for providing a 
shuddery thrill, and to give you a big 
nickel’s worth of Sunday morning read- 
ing. But are these direful things really 
going to happen if another great war 
breaks out? 


Exorcising a Bogy 


No! declare soldiers and chemists, 
emphatically and indignantly. No enemy 
is going to depopulate New York 
San Francisco, no matter how great his 
malice. Nor could we inflict such woe 
on any foreign metropolis, even if we 
should be so filled with the anger of 
battle that we should desire to do so. 
Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, and Dr. H. 
E. Howe, editor of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, a leading profes- 
sional journal, have turned a little cold, 
scientific attention on the great gas bogy 
that hangs over our cities—and he has 
vanished ! 

In the first place, it is pointed out, 
there is no war gas so deadly that the 
least whiff of it will kill you. There is 
no gas suitable for military use that will 
penetrate any gas mask or find its way 
into any gas-tight room or dugout. There 
is no gas cheap enough to be used for 
wiping out whole cities without first 
wiping out the whole treasury of the 
warring nation that might resort to such 


strategy. 


All this talk about new and ‘“‘secret”’ 
gases is just a lot o’ bunk, Gen. Gilchrist 
will tell you bluntly. The gases that fig- 
ure in all chemical combat plans of the 
present day are the same gases that were 


I ) ; 
in the hands of the combatants at the 


close of the World War: phosgene, 
mustard gas and lewisite. And while 


they are all of high military effective- 
ness in their several ways, none of them 
through the soda-lime and 
a gas mask; indeed, none 
come in through the 
cracks around a reasonably tight win- 
dow. The well-fitted windows of an 
ordinary house or office building offer 
considerable protection against them. 

In the city that is surely coming in the 
immediate future, a cloud of any of 
the known war gases would have even 
less chance to penetrate into the build- 
ings and reach the inhabitants. For with 
the coming into general use of air-con- 
ditioning plants for apartments, business 
blocks and even small homes, as they 
are now used in movie palaces, de luxe 
passenger trains and the Houses of Con- 
gress, we shall unquestionably see an en- 
tirely new style in architecture: buildings 
with windows not built to open at all; 
or perhaps even with no windows what- 
ever, for we may come to prefer the 
even illumination of electric lights to 
the uncontrolled and fickle light of the 
sun. And it will be a relatively simple 
matter to add a ‘‘detoxicator” to the air- 
conditioning apparatus. 


will 
charcoal of 
of them will 


pass 


That Slaughter of Civilians 


But suppose a large part of the pop- 
ulation should be caught in the open, 
unprovided with the civilian gas masks 
with which Soviet citizens are now be- 
ing equipped, and which are said to be 
contemplated for Frenchmen as well. 
Suppose an air fleet should put down 

blanket of phosgene or mustard gas 
and lay them out in windrows. Would 
the rescue parties find them all corpses, 
with the life gone out of them beyond 
retrieving ? 

For answer, Gen. Gilchrist points to 
the casualty record of the A. E. F. in 


the World War. Of the 258,338 
wounded in battle, 34,249 died on the 
battlefield. Of this number, only 200 





the rest suf- 
fered from gunshot, shellfire and other 


deaths were due to gas; 


causes. Of the remainder, the 224,089 
who were removed to the hospital, 70 
552 were suffering from gas, 153,537 
from weapons other than gas. Of the gas 
sufferers, 1,221 died; of the other cas- 
ualties, 12,470 died. The percentage of 
deaths imong the hospitalized gas cas- 
ualties was 1.73; among the wounded 
from other causes the death rate was 
slightly over eight per cent. There is no 
reason to suppose that the percentage 
would be materially different if a civilian 
population were gassed. So it would 
take a simply impossible number of gas- 
bombing raids over any large city to kill 
off its whole population, even assuming 
you laid everybody out at every visi: 
and that each time 1.73 per cent. of the 
population died. 

It will seem paradoxical, but the fact 
is that a modern American city is a far 
better place in which to face a gas raid 
from the air than a comparable area at 
the front would be. To be effective, a 
military gas must be fairly heavy, and 
hug the ground. If it forms a layer 
more than twenty feet thick, the gas 
from a practicable quantity of shells or 
bombs is too diffuse to have any effect. 
But twenty feet is an inconsiderable 


height in a modern city. If a plane raid 
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PROTECTED BY ITS TOWERS 


Gen. Gilchrist’s chart of lower Manhattan, 
chowing relative areas of streets and build- 
ings. Hits in streets might be effective at 
lower levels, unless windows are kept shut. 
Hits on roofs or walls are ineffective. 
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should begin showering a city with gas, 
the alarm cry might well be, ‘To the 
skyscrapers!”’ Get a few stories above 
the ground, and you're safe, even with 
the windows open. 

Again, those same tall buildings 
greatly reduce the chances of gas bombs 
falling in the streets, where they must 
fall to have any appreciable effect. At a 
liberal 
downtown business district is used for 
under 


estimate, only one-fourth of a 
streets and alleys; the rest is 
roofs. Bombs scattering their contents on 
roofs would of course be largely wasted. 
The heavy gas would flow down the 
eavespouts or over the edges like water; 
or would simply be caught behind the 
breast-walls until the wind blew it away. 
Moreover, bombs dropped from planes 
do not plunge straight downward ; they 
follow on oblique course, influenced by 
the forward speed of the plane at the 
moment of launching. Therefore many 
of them would dash themselves against 
the sides of the buildings, here again 
they would have much diminished ef- 
fect. The bricks would soak up much 
of the contents, Gen. Gilchrist says. 


The City’s Inherent Defenses 


To be sure, if a bomb thus driving 
down aslant should chance to hit a win- 
dow, it would be just too bad for the 
people in that particular room, but by 
the same token the effects would be 
prevented from reaching anybody else. 

The explosive force of the bombs 
themselves must be discounted. The pur- 
pose of a gas projectile is to deliver the 
gas; so as a rule only enough explosive 
is included to break the casing and scat- 
ter the contents. If you want to put in 
enough TNT to blow down the neigh- 
boring walls, or even to shatter the win- 
dows, you have that much less room for 
gas. And your prospective victims can 
strengthen their lower-story windows 
against you in various ways—for one, 
by installing shatter-proof glass like that 
used in windshields. 

But most effective of all the city’s in- 
herent gas defenses is its irregular sky- 
line. A tall town like Manhattan is an 
artificial mountain range—a range with 
some right respectable peaks in it, too, 
when you come to think of it. And like 
every mountain range intersected with a 
maze of narrow canyons, it is the scene 
of constantly swirling air currents. You 
have only to remember what the news 
pictures of confetti and ticker-tape show- 
ered on a visiting celebrity look like, to 
know what would happen to a cloud of 
gas released into those same canyons. In 
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NOT PRACTICABLE WITH POISON GAS 


Because an airplane can protect the capitol of California, in Sacramento, by laying 
a smoke screen over it, like this, some believe that an airplane could kill off all its 


people by letting loo-e a cloud of poison gas. 


normal weather the wind would sweep 
it out in very short order. 

But what of gases that might settle 
to the bottoms of these canyons, and 
lurk at street level waiting for the peo- 
ple to come out? The vescicants, of 
blistering chemicals, like mustard gas 
and lewisite, are just such ground-hug- 
gers. Well, here again the city has an 
advantage. Its hard, even, glazed paved 
streets would not offer these gases the 
same hospitality that they find on the 
uneven, vegetation-covered, porous soil 
of the battle front. And the street-flush- 
ing machines and fire-hoses with which 
even small cities are equipped are gas- 
ridders such as line officers dream of 
and long for, but cannot have. 

Another service is rendered to the 
people of a possibly threatened city 
by its mountainous skyline. To plant a 
row of gas bombs accurately along a 
street, a plane must fly very low. It is a 
poor metropolis that does not provide 
many high buildings, making low flight 
dangerous or impossible, and further- 
more providing beautiful vantage-points 
for the planting of machine guns and 
pom-pom cannon for the livelier recep- 
tion of raiding planes that might pene- 
trate the ring of heavier anti-aircraft 
guns that will be located farther out. 

Anyway, why waste time and ammuni- 
tion on civil populations? Killing civil 
ians is dreadfully expensive business 
Gen. Gilchrist has made a study of the 
bombings of London and Paris that took 
place during the World War. In Lon- 
don there were 1,413 civilians killed 


General Gilchrist dissents. 


ond 3,408 wounded, and the industrial 
riorale possibly damaged somewhat. 
Dut it cost the wrecking of 29 Zeppelins 
and 41 big bombing planes, the detona- 
tion of 280 tons of bombs and the time 


of a lot of highly trained fighting men 


not to mention the investment in the 
lives of those shot down. Casting up a 
otal of the tangible expenditures only, 
Gen. Gilchrist has calculated that each 
London civilian killed by the German 
air raids cost the German government 
$27,000. It been much 
cheaper and would have done their side 
more good if they had stuck to business 
on the West Front and dropped their 
bombs on soldiers and batteries and am- 
munition dumps. 


would have 


Furthermore, the psychological effect 
a boomerang. Instead of being 
thrown into a panic by the raids, the 
English were made fighting mad. Many 
a Briton who might have stayed home 
and escaped his military liabilities a 
while longer found his way to the 
trenches just for a chance to get a 
whack at the fellow who had been tak- 
ing a whack at him. 


was 


So it is highly likely that unless some- 
body does really discover one of those 
highly improbable "secret gases,"’ chemi- 
cal warfare is likely to stay at the front, 
to be used for strictly military objectives 
when conditions are favorable. 


This article was edited from manuscript pre- 
red by Science S for use in illustrated 
ewspaper mag Copyright, 193 by 
EveryWeek Magazine at s Service 
Science News Letter, June 18, 1982 
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French Make New Storage 
Battery Using lodine 


same chemical ment 


pape the 


that is used as an antiseptic for cuts, 


is the active material in a storage bat- 


tery of new type invented by Francois 


| 
Boissier and announced to the French 


Academy of Sciences 


lhe storage battery looks ix in Of 


|, with a rod electrode of 


< 
< 
o 


irbon in the center surrounded by an 
ibsorben yaterial saturated with zinc 
odine, contained in an electrode shell 
yf metalli When the battery ts 
harged the zinc iodine breaks down 


nto metallic zinc, which ts deposited on 
the zinc sheeting, and iodine, which a 
imulates on the carbon electrode and 
in the absorbing material which may be 
in absorbent carbon powder The zinc 
iodine 18 re-to ned during the dis large 
0 | iCity 
M. Bossi ums that the iodine 
i ) \ 5 SUPCrIO! to tne on 
ven ma orage b ics O! 1 id or 
CK m va Lhe plates lo not 
isintey . Oa i OI LUSTIC 


10 dangerous gases or 


vapors given off, and continual 
un 10 necessary [he 
line battery $s very rugged and 
\ ins} \ disadvantage is 
stan yu igh out 
) 4 King the batteries 
ong 1d i sma iame piacing 
Fingerprints May Protect 
In Kidnapings 
ECAUSE ol eir usefulness in idet 
ifyin Als hngerprints ire nl 
n lef ) respectable Nev 
heless finger 5 are being used mo 
ire juently is a sort )! personal seal 
mo naivid han the signet rings 
ha } n nes. 4 ve 
} LALUTeS b . 
i l i } ifiy mes own 
| i vnc kidnapings ire 
freq ! happen a finge 
[ l iway in a safe de 
10 l » a friend y 
Such a 1 is 
Many h S} ils take ¢ 
tprin morn babies y | 
iain ) X-UDPS All w » 


cn Naws. LET? Ew i EZ 


prints re orded as a matter of routine. 


In the great collection of fingerprints 
in the federal Department of Justice's 
livision of identification, now number- 


, . te 
nearly three miuilion 


ing ind increasing 
at the rate of 1,200 daily, any print 


an be matched in 
efhcient working of 
this national bureau would amaze even 
Sir Francis Galton who forty years ago 
classified and proved the usefulness of 


having a mate on file 


a few hours. The 


fingerprints. 

If you wish to fingerprint yourself, 
just hold the finger to be printed in your 
other hand and roll it firmly once from 
side clean rubber stamp 
nk pad and again on a sheet of clean 
white paper on which you wish the print 
recorded 


to side on a 


A single clear print made in this way 
will enable any expert to identify you, 
though of course it is preferable to 
label and sign prints of all fingers 
A date 1S 


prints remain the 


make. 
unnecessary, for your finger- 
same from your birth 


intil even after death. 


your 


Tax For Game Refuges 
Unlikely This Session 


A FEDERAL tax of one dollar to 
be paid by all hunters of migratory 
become an actuality this 


will not 


year, and will be bitterly fought 

next congressional session 
[his became apparent today when the 
ill providing for such a tax, repo ted 
tavorably by the Senate Committee 
Wild Lite 


n iKe- 
n the Senate by 


onservation Ol 


sources, Was attacked 


Senator ( ( Dill of Washington, 
when ime up on the calendar 

[he Senate Committee on the Con- 
servation of Wild Life Resources, tn re- 


11 
} 


porting the Diil favorably, stated nat 


carings had shown that there is a 
ige of wild fowl in certain but not 
| sections of the country. Purchase 
sanctuaries Was seen is tne only 
10d by which the choicest of bi ls 
be kept in existence. In order to 

LIS€ loney for purchasing sanctuaries 


nd extending Federal enforcement over 


1¢ hunting Of migratory Dirds, the com- 
ee said, the only practical method 
x e persons who did the 
. ting 

The penny-a-shell tax met too many 
ms to be reported tavorabl) by 

€ ee was asserted 
\ ! ? 
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States Reach Standards 
In Health Reporting Service 


AINE 
added to the list of 
have attained the standards for accurate 
reporting of communicable diseases set 
by the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
states reaching this standard now num 
ber twenty-six. 
The U. S. Public Health Service has 
computed the number of 


and Montana have been 


states which 


ases of a dis- 


ase which occur, on the average, for 
every death from that disease. States 
which report this average number or 
more, for every death from the disease 


n the state, are considered as having 


reached the standard in reporting. 
Eleven for ex- 
yccur for every diphtheria death, 
iwerage. If there are five deaths 
trom diphtheria reported in Maine for 


be 55 


cases of liphtheria, 


— 


mpie, 
yn the 


one month there should cases re- 


ported, 
hgured 


the public health officials have 


They have computed ratios 
ilso for measles, scarlet fever, typhoid 


fever and whooping cough. 
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Muddy Mississippi Yields 
Pearls That Rival Orient’s 


See Front Cover 
EARLS we usually 


up rrom 


picture as coming 


limpid greenish tropical 
the 


mouth) of a 


sea depths, in fingers (or perhaps 


the swimming brown- 
skinned native. It seems a bit of a come- 
down to think of pearls coming out of 
muddy Mis- 


adjunct ol 


the prosaic waters of the 


sissippi—and as a mere the 


cutton industry, at 


Yet so it ts. 


tnat 


The $3,000 handful of 


pearls photographed for the cover of 
this issue of the SCIENCE News LETTER 
by Cornelia Clarke were taken out of 


river mussel shells somewhere near 


Muscatine, Iowa. Every mussel fisher- 


man spends his time hoping that the 


next pair of shells he pries apart will 
yield not only their quota of button 
blanks, but a pearl that will drop a 


month’s pay in his lap n a minute. 
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ENGINEERING 


Oil Yields Predicted From 
Pressures at Well Bottoms 


IL men are dropping gages down 

their wells to measure accurately 
pressure thousand below 
the surface of the earth. This rapidly 
spreading practice, described before the 
American Petroleum Institute by 71. D. 
Wilde, Jr., of Houston, Texas, enables 
them more economically to get oil from 
the well and to conserve it better. 


several feet 


Pressure at the top of a well cannot 
be taken as an accurate indication of 
pressure at the bottom, Mr. Wilde said. 
So the deep measurements are made. 
From a record of the decline of these 
pressures an engineer can predict when 
the held will change from flowing to 
pumping and how much oil it will ulti- 
mately produce, he declared. 


Science News Letter, June 18. 1932 


California Earthquake 
Center Located off Coast 


HE EARTHQUAKE that destroyed 
part of the city of Eureka, Calif., on 
Monday, June 6, was the most severe 
felt on the Pacific Coast since the Santa 
Barbara quake of 1925, U. S. Coast and 


Geodetic Survey scientists stated after 
examination of data from eleven seis 
mological observatories in the United 
States and Canada. However, neither 


Eureka nor any of the other towns that 
were shaken stood directly over the point 
of greatest earth movement, for the 
quake’s epicenter was located at sea, a 

ott the mouth of the 
river. It was in latitude 42 


short distance 
Klamath 


degrees nortn longitude 124 degrees 


€ 


west, 


In the excitement over the California 
earthquake, a second shake, which also 
occurred at sea, off Santiago de Cuba, 
was overlooked by everyone but the sci 
entists. They traced the epicenter of this 
second earthquake to latitude 18.5 de 
grees north, longitude 76 degrees west. 
Its time of origin was 6:50 a. m., 
ern standard time 


+ 
CaSt- 
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To Explore Ruins of 
One of Oldest Pueblos 


R' INS of a very ancient Indian set 
tlement near Allentown, Ariz 
lle 1 of 


f the most remarkable 
1eological sites in America, are to be 


excavated this summer by an expedi- 


American 


tion from the Bureau of | 
Ethnology. Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, 
of the Bureau, is in charge of the work. 
Dr. Roberts, who explored the site 
last season, declated that from three 
to five seasons of work would be neces 
sary to restore the ancient site to some- 


thing like its original condition. The set- 
tlement is of special importance scienti- 
fically because it was inhabited not only 
by Pueblos of the Southwest, also 
by some of the Basket Makers, who pre 


This gives the v 


Dut 


ceded the Pueblos 
lage a history which began in a very 
early century of the Christian era and 


continued into the Golden Age of the 


Pueblos. which occurred about 900 to 
1200 A. D 
Complete excavation of the site 


Dr. Roberts explained, will throw light 
on the closing days of the Basket Mak 


ers, show the beginnings of Pueblo cul 


ture, and trace its growth through two 
subsequent periods For some reason, 
as yet umrevealed, the place was aban 
doned during the third Pueblo period 
and never reoccupied 

Dr. Roberts has already found the put 
houses, set mostly underground, built 
by the early inhabitants. This summer 
he plans to make progress in excavating 


buildings which were con 


Pueblo inhabitants. 
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Washington’s Bonus “Army” 
Called Epidemic Menace 


 eiege R of epidemics breaking out 
in the camp of the “bonus army” 
in Washington, D. ¢ 


country in tne 


ind spread ing 


across the wake of the 


men when they return to their homes 


was pointed out to state health ofhcers 
throughout the nation in a special mes 
sage trom Surgeon-General Hugh S. 
Cumming of the U. S. Public Health 
service 

After a personal visit to tne camp, 


Surgeon-General Cumming declared that 


entirely imade 
He 
' 


neaith omecers as a pubDiic 


the mp facilities are 


juare and langerous irged tne 


State neaith 


le sSY 
pr rectiry neasure to se their utmost 5 
nfluence and power to prevent any more 
men from marching to Washington to 
oin those already camped on the out 
skirts of the ity 

[he assembling of the so-called 
bonus army in Washington presents a 
serious problem in the interstat spread 
of disease his message read 

The gathering of these men 


f 
re pr sents a menace to the public heaith 


ind a consequent danger to the peopk 
yf the states when they return 

For the protection of the public 

veryth ng should be done to lis 

ourage tl leparture from your stat 


of groups of marchers for Washington 
ne con luded 


When such large groups of men at 


assembled without adequate sanitary 


facilities and health inspection or med 
cal care the appearance of one or two 
lisease, whether 


ises Of a contagious 


it be a cold or smallpcx or typhoid 
fever. is most apt to result in a wide 


pidemic propor 


ind rapid spread intil 
health 


reached The public 


concerned with guard 


tions ire 
othcials are now 
ing against such an occurrence and with 
protecting the rest of the population if 


n this amp 


;' 
epidemics ao arise 
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Longer Lives Sought For 
Mexican Jumping Beans 


pv MEXICAN Ministry of Agricul 
ture is trying to make the 
| 


The 


national 
lemand 


mping bean jump longer 


for jumping beans has grown in leaps 
ind bounds since the world depression 
the greatest market being Europe 


But the merchants of this product Say 


that when their beans arrive in Europe 
they have almost finished jumping. So 
they have asked their government to 
help, and make the beans last longer 


Dr. Alfons Dampt, lirector of scientifx 


research of the Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture, thinks this can be done by 
selection ind propagation | longer 


imping varieties 
The jumping bean is not a bean, but 
the fruit of a euphorbia native both tn 
southern desert United States and Mex 
co. The larva of a tiny moth enters c 
the seed and makes it jump It eats the 
yntents, and the contortions of the 
ttened larva cause the movements Ol 
he hollow shell. The moths come out 
n spring and fall, and then the ‘bean 
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Distance of the Stars 


“A Classic of Science’ 


While the Orbits of the Planets Fell Into Line When 
Newton Applied His Theory, the Stars Remained Remote 


THE MATHEMATICAL PRINCI- 
PLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY , 
y Sw Isaac Newton; translated into 
English by Andrew Motte: to which are 
idded NEWTON’S SYSTEM OF THE 
I ORLD Lond 1819. (Phi 
phiae Naturalis Principia Mathe 


matica, 1687) 


|' r'HE earth is supposed to stand still, 
and the fixed stars to be revolved 
in free spaces in the time of 24 hours, it 
is certain the forces by which the fixed 
stars are retained in their orbs are not di- 
rected to the earth, but to the centres 
of the several orbs, that is, of the several 
parallel circles, which the fixed stars, 
declining to one side and the other from 
the equator, describe daily; also that by 
radii drawn to the centres of those orbs 
the fixed stars describe areas exactly 
proportional to the time of description. 
Then, because the periodic times are 
equal (by cor prop. book I), 
that the centripetal forces are 
s the radii of the several orbs, and that 
ete will perpetually revolve in the same 
And the like consequences may 
be drawn from the supposed diurnal 


regret 


orbs 


motion of the planets 

That forces should be directed to no 
body on which they physically depend, 
but to innumerable imaginary points in 
the axis of the earth, is an hypothesis 
more incongru- 
forces should in- 


too incongruous. It ts 
ous still that 
crease exactly in 


those 
proportion of the dis 
tances from this axis; for this is an indi- 
cation of an increase to immensity, or 
rather to infinity; whereas the forces of 
natural things commonly decrease in re- 
ceding from the fountain from which 
they flow. But, what is yet more absurd, 
neither are the areas described by the 
same star proportional to the times, nor 
are its revolutions performed in the 
same orb: for as the star recedes from 
the neighboring pole, both areas and 
and from the increase of 
the area it is demonstrated that the 
not directed to the axis of 
And this difficulty (cor. 1, 
from the twofold mo- 


orb increase: 


forces are 
the earth 


prop. 2) 


arises 


tion that is observed in the fixed stars, 
one diurnal round the axis of the earth, 
the other exceedingly round the 
axis of the ecliptic. And the explica- 
tion thereof requires a composition of 
forces so 9 and so variable, that 
it is hardly to be reconciled with any 
physical nd 

That there are cent ripetal forces ac- 
tually directed to the bodies of the sun, 
of the earth, and other planets, I thus 
infer: 

The moon revolves about our earth, 
and by radii drawn to its centre de- 
scribes areas nearly proportional to the 
times in which they 
evident from its velocity compared with 
its apparent diameter; for its motion is 
slower when its diameter is less (and 
therefore its distance greater), and its 
motion is swifter when its diameter is 
greater. 

The revolutions of the satellites of 
Jupiter about that planet are more reg- 
ular; for they describe circles concen- 
tric with Jupiter by equable motions, as 


slow 


are described, as is 


exactly as our senses can distinguish. 
And so the satellites of Saturn are 


revolved about this planet with motions 
nearly circular and equable, scarcely dis- 
turbed by any eccentricity hitherto ob- 
served. 

That Venus and Mercury are revolved 
about the sun, is demonstrable from 
their moon-like appearances: when 
they shine with a full face, they are in 
those parts of their orbs which in re- 
spect of the earth lie beyond the sun; 
when they appear half full, they are in 
those parts which lie over against the 
sun; when horned, in those parts which 
lie between the earth and the sun; and 
sometimes they pass over the sun’s disk, 
when directly interposed between the 
earth and the sun. 

And Venus, with a motion almost 
uniform, describes an orb nearly cir- 
cular and concentric with the sun. 

But Mercury, with a more eccentric 
motion, makes remarkable approaches to 
and goes off again by turns; 
always swifter as it is near to 
- therefore, by a radius 


the sun, 
but it is 


the sun, and 


drawn to the sun, still describes areas 
proportional to the times. 

Lastly, that the earth describes about 
the sun, or the sun about the earth, by 
a radius from the one to the other, areas 
exactly proportional to the times, is 
demonstrable from the apparent di- 
ameter of the sun compared with its 
apparent motion. 

These are astronomical experiments ; 
from which it follows, by prop. 1, 2, 3, 
in the first book of our Principles, and 
their corollaries, that there are centri- 
petal forces actually directed (either ac- 
curately or without considerable error) 
to the centres of the earth, of Jupiter, of 
Saturn, and of the sun. In Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, and the lesser planets, 
where experiments are wanting, the arg- 
uments from analogy must be allowed 
in their place. 


One System of Bodies 


Because the fixed stars are quiescent 
one in respect of another, we may con- 
sider the sun, earth, and planets, as one 
system of bodies carried hither and 
thither by various motions among 
themselves; and the common centre of 
gravity of all (by cor. 4 of the laws of 
motion) will either be quiescent, or 
move uniformly forward in a right line: 
in which case the whole system will 
likewise move uniformly forward in 
right lines. But this is an hypothesis 
hardly to be admitted; and, therefore, 
setting it aside, that common centre 
will be quiescent: and from it the sun 
is never far removed. The common cen- 
tre of gravity of the sun and Jupiter 
falls on the surface of the sun; and 
though all the planets were placed to- 
wards the same parts from the sun with 
Jupiter, the common centre of the sun 
and all of them would scarcely recede 


BE 
The American Bald Eagle 


Our National Emblem 
as described by 


the great naturalist 
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twice as far from the sun's centre: and, 


therefore, though the sun, according to 
the various situation of the planets, 1s 
variously agitated, and always wander- 
ing to and fro with a slow motion of 
libration, yet it mever recedes one en- 
tire diameter of its own body from the 
quiescent centre of the whole system. 
But from the weights of the sun and 
planets above determined, and the sit- 
uation of all among themselves, their 
common centre of gravity may be found; 
and, this being given, the sun’s place 
to any supposed time may be obtained. 

About the sun thus librated the other 
planets are revolved in elliptic orbits, 
and, by radii drawn to the sun, de- 
scribe areas nearly payengy to the 
times, as is explained in prop. 65. If the 
sun was quiescent, and the other planets 
did not act mutually one upon another, 
their orbits would be elliptic, and the 
areas exactly proportional to the times. 
(by prop. 11, and cor. 1, prop. 13). 
But the actions of the planets among 
themselves, compared with the actions 
of the sun on the planets, are of no 
moment, and produce no sensible er- 
rors. And those errors are less in rev- 
olutions about the sun agitated in the 
manner but now described (by prop. 66, 
and cor. prop. 68), especially if the 
focus of every orbit is placed in the 
common centre of gravity of all the 
lower included planets; viz. the focus 
of the orbit of Mercury in the centre of 
the sun; the focus of the orbit of Venus 
in the common centre of gravity of 
Mercury and the sun; the focus of the 
orbit of the earth in the common centre 
of gravity of Venus, Mercury, and the 
sun; and so of the rest. And by this 
means the foci of the orbits of all the 
planets, except Saturn, will not be sen- 
sibly removed from the centre of the 
sun, nor will the focus of the orbit of 
Saturn recede sensibly from the common 
centre of gravity of Jupiter and the sun. 
And therefore astronomers are not far 
from the truth, when they reckon the 
sun's centre the common focus of all 
the planetary orbits. In Saturn itself the 
error thence arising does not exceed 
1°45". And if its orbit, by placing the 
focus thereof in the common centre of 
gravity of Jupiter and the sun, shall 
happen to agree better with the 
phaenomena, from thence all that we 
have said will be farther confirmed. .. . 


To Immense Distances 


Thus I have given an account of the 
system of the planets. As to the fixed 
stars, the smallness of their annual 
parallax proves them to be removed to 
immense distances from the system of 
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ISAAC NEWTON 


As he avpeared at the time the “Principia” 
was published. 


the planets: that this parallax is less 
than one minute is most certain; and 
from thence it follows that the distance 
of the fixed stars is above 360 times 
greater than the distance of Saturn from 
the sun. Such as reckon the earth one 
of the planets, and the sun one of the 
fixed stars, may remove the fixed stars 
to yet greater distances by the follow- 
ing arguments: from the annual motion 
of the earth there would happen an ap- 
parent transposition of the fixed stars, 
one in respect of another, almost equal 
to their double parallax; but the greater 
and nearer stars, in respect of the more 
remote, which are only seen by the tele- 
scope, have not hitherto been observed 
to have the least motion. If we should 
suppose that motion to be but less than 
20", the distance of the nearer fixed stars 
would exceed the mean distance of 
Saturn by above 2000 times. Again; the 
disk of Saturn, which is only 17” or 
18” in diameter, receives but about 
1 /2,100,000,000 of the sun’s light; for 
so much less is that disk than the whole 
spherical surface of the orb of Satu’ a. 
Now if we suppose Saturn to reflect 
about 14 of this light, the whole light 
reflected from its illuminated hemis- 
phere will be about 1/4,200,000,000 of 
the whole light emitted from the sun’s 
hemisphere; and, therefore, since light 
is rarefied in the duplicate ratio of the 
distance from the luminous body, if the 
sun was 10,000V42 times more distant 
than Saturn, it would yet appear as lucid 
as Saturn now does without its ring, 
that is, something more lucid than a 
fixed star of the first magnitude. Let us, 
therefore, suppose that the distance from 
which the sun would shine as a fixed 
star exceeds that of Saturn by about 
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100,000 times, and its apparent diameter 
will be 7°. 16° 
from the annual motion 
13” ": and so great will be the distance, 
the apparent diameter, and the parallax 
of the fixed stars of the first magnitude, 
in bulk and light equal to our sun 
Some may, perhaps, imagine that a great 
part of the light of the fixed stars is in 
tercepted and lost in its passage through 
such vast spaces, and upon that account 


and its parallax arising 


of the earth 


pretend to place the fixed stars at nearer 
distances: but at this rate the remoter 
stars could be scarcely seen. Suppose, 
for example, that 34 of the light perish 
in its passage from the nearest fixed 
stars to us; then 34 will twice perish in 
its passage through a double space, 
thrice through a triple, and so forth 
And, therefore, the fixed stars that are 
at a double distance will be 16 times 
more obscure, viz. 4 times more obscure 
on account of the diminished apparent 
diameter; and, again, 4 times more on 
acocunt of the lost light. And, by the 
same argument, the fixed stars at a 
triple distance will be 9x 4x4, or 144 
times more obscure; and those at a 
quadruple distance will be 16x4x4x4, 
or 1024 times more obscure; but so 
great a diminution of light is no ways 
consistent with the phenomena and 
with that hypothesis which places the 
fixed stars at different distances 

News Letter, June 18, 19382 
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One Acre of Forest Yields 
Browse For One Deer 


OW much ranging land does a 
deer need if it is to find sufficient 
This question, perplexing to 
foresters and _ others with 
game reserves, has been answered for 
the Pennsylvania woodlands by Drs. E. 
B. Forbes and L. O. Overholts of Penn 
sylvania State College. 


food ? 
assoc iated 


Their observations indicate that at 
least one acre of the best forest browse, 
yr greenery, is needed during the grow- 
ing season to support a single deer, 
while during the winter a much larger 
area of sparser browse is required. 
The investigators obtained their data 
from the study of four deer who were 
onfined in a woodland inclosure of 
i.87 acres from one spring through the 
following autumn. The results, they 
state, represent the upper limit of the 
very wide range of variation in the ca- 
pacity of forests to support deer. 
Letter, June 18, 
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Carbon Dioxide Discovered 


In Atmosphere of 


ISCOVERY that carbon dioxide is 


probably present in the atmosphere 


of the planet Venus, next-door neigh- 
bor of the earth toward the sun. has 
been announced by the Carnegie Insti- 


tuuon of Washington 


Speculation as to the existence of life 
on the earth's twin sister planet will be 
: infra-red 


with 


revived by the studies of the 


or heat spectrum of Venus made 
the world’s largest telescope, the 100 
reflector, at Mr. Wilson, Calif., 
Walter S. Adams, 


Theodore Dunham 


inch 
Observatory by Dr 
director, and Dr 

The reported discovery is also notable 
because it is the first time that a gas of 
any kind upon any 
planet except the 


has been detected 

earth 
For years it has been 

Venus is covered with an atmosphere of 


< onside [ ible 


known that 
extent. Upon the rare oc- 
transit of Venus, when 
it passes in front of the sun, the planet 


isions OF the 


is surrounded by a ring of light when 
line with the edge of the sun. 
This light aura is due to refraction of 
the sun's rays by the atmosphere of 
Venus. (¢ surface of 


Venus so completely that it is believed 


if is in 


louds cover the 
that astronomers seldom if ever see its 
thickness of the 
atmosphere below the clouds is estimat- 
ed to be 1,000 feet 

Drs. Adams and Dunham used a 
powerful telescope and spectroscope on 
sunlight reflected from 
Venus and discovered that three bands 


real surface The 


abo if 


the infra-red 


of invisible heat-light were missing. 
[hese were absorption bands that they 
concluded were due to carbon dioxide 


the Venus atmosphere cutting off 


in 
these particular wi velengths as the light 
passed through the planet's atmosphere. 
searches for Venus 
such as oxygen, water vapor and carbon 


) 
Previous gases, 


dioxide, all essential to life as we know 
fruitless. 
Carbon dioxide is the gas given off 


it on earth, were 


by animal and plant breathing and used 
by plants in the making of starches and 
Its discovery on Venus will 


renewed discussion of the pos 


sugars 
justly 
sibility of life of 
Research has shown that the 


some sort on that 
planet 
surface temperatures of Venus are some 
what lik ilchough 


those of the earth 


Venus 


probably warmer. If future researches 
should show oxygen and water present, 
life on Venus might be considered more 
probable. 

The Mt. Wilson discovery of carbon 
dioxide on Venus will undoubtedly en- 
courage those who like to believe that 
e earth is not the only life-bearing 
speck of dust in the universe. 
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Depression Blamed For 
Increase in Trench Mouth 


EPRESSION is blamed for an in- 
crease in trench mouth, scientifical- 
ly known as Vincent's infection, Dr. 
Alfred Walker of the American Dental 
Association has announced after study- 
ing data secured in a survey by the as- 
sociation. The disease has increased 
100 per cent. in New York State in the 
last mine years, the survey showed. 
Similar alarming increases have been 
reported elsewhe re 
While kissing was formerly blamed 
for the spread of this gum and mouth 
infection, lowered resistance due to 
worry over the depression is now shar- 
ing the blame in the opinion of den- 
tists. Use of glasses instead of paper 
drinking cups in public places, and of 
unclean tableware is also blamed for the 
The disease is 
extremely contagious. In the mild form 
it attacks the gums, resulting in a tender 
mouth In the extreme 
characterized by high temperature, head- 
aches, nausea, loss of appetite, bleeding 


spread of the disease. 


cases it 1S 


and glandular enlargement Death 
may follow an acute attack. The 


chronic form is more prevalent now, 
s 
the survey showed. 
Science News Letter, J e 18, 1932 


Mental Disease In Identical 
Twins Affects Both 


EW LIGHT on the relative import- 
ance of heredity and environment 
as factors causing certain types of men- 
tal disease, and also juvenile delinquency 
and criminal tendencies, is gained as a 


for June 18, 
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1932 


result of a study of identical and non- 
identical twins being conducted at the 
University of Southern California by 
Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff. 
A total of one thousand pairs of 
twins with mental diseases is being 
sought by the scientist, and already rec- 
ords of 404 have been obtained. This ts 
believed to be the largest collection of 
such records ever gathered. A _prelim- 
inary report of the data now available 
will be published in Eugenical News 
Of those twins that were of the same 
sex and probably with origin in a single 
ovum, or egg cell, and therefore with 
the same hereditary equipment, 116 
pairs had both twins affected and only 
fifteen pairs with but one individual af- 
fected, it was found by Dr. Rosanoft. 
An entirely different picture is pre- 
sented by the group containing twins of 
opposite sex and therefore origin in 
separate egg cells with different heredity. 
Of these 26 pairs had both twins affect- 
ed and 75 pairs where only one mem- 
ber was involved. 
Of the twins of the same sex, but 
probably non-identical, 53 pairs had 
both members affected and 67 had only 


‘one with the trouble. 


The “‘disorders’’ considered included 
mental deficiency, epilepsy, dementia 
praecox, manic-depressive psychoses, and 
also behavior problems in children, adult 
crime, and juvenile delinquency. 

As a check on these results, an asso- 
ciate of Dr. Rosanoff, Doncaster G. 
Humm, has undertaken a parallel study 
who are not 


of brothers and _ sisters 


twins. 


Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Flower Surgery Makes 
Heredity Control Possible 


ELICATE Operations on 

parts of flowers are used by three 
research scientists at the Station for 
Experimental Evolution at Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y., to control the heredity 
of the plants in their breeding experi- 
ments. The experimenters are ae. f. 3. 
Buchholz and C. C. Doak of the Unt- 
versity of Illinois, and Dr. A. F. Blakes- 
Carnegie Institution of 


surgical 


lee of the 
Washington. 

When pollen grains are deposited in 
a flower, they adhere to the sticky end 
of a long, slender projection called the 
“style,” which rises from the seed-bear- 
ing part or ovary. Each grain then 
sprouts a slender tube, that grows down- 
ward through the style until it reaches 


the ovary. This is a real race of males, 
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and speed of growth determines which 
shall possess the limited number of fe 
males, the egg cells, waiting below and 
thus become parents to new plants. 

Prof. Buchholz and his associates 
found that some of the pollen-tubes, 
the hereditary effects of which they 
especially wished to study, were slug- 
gards in the race and arriving late 
found no unfertilized females and 
therefore had no opportunity to leave 
offspring to bear the particular heredi- 
tary qualities which they carried. The 
differences in growth rate of pollen- 
tubes defeated the purpose of the ex- 
periment. 

Not to be outdone, the investigators 
next conceived the idea of cutting a 
piece out of the base of the style, de- 
capitating the  faster-growing tubes 
while leaving the slower-growing ones 
intact. The shortened style was then 
re-united and the pieces held in place 
with a splint consisting of a hollow 
grass straw. Arriving at the cut the 
slow-growing tubes crossed this barrier 
and proceeded on in the race without 
the handicap of having to run against 
faster competitors. 

In practice the method should prove 
valuable to plant breeders, for its suc- 
cess has been proven by the heredity of 
plants thus produced. Other scientifi- 
cally valuable seeds obtained by this 
method are available for planting dur- 
ing the present growing season. 


Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 
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Far Eastern Beetle Pest 
Discovered on Long Island 


N INSECT pest apparently new to 

this country has been discovered 
breeding in the stems of greenhouse 
grapes at Oyster Bay, on Long Island, 
and is reported by E. P. Felt, director 
of the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories at Stamford, Conn. 

The insect belongs to the group 
known as the ambrosia beetles, and was 
identified by an expert on beetles at 
the British Museum of Natural History, 
London, as a species known only from 
Korea, Japan and Formosa, where it 
occurs on several native shrubs. It was 
probably brought to America, half way 
round the world, in some plant in- 
troduced from one of those countries. 

It is well to watch for minute holes, 
a twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter, 
and recent borings in sickly plants, since 
these are most likely to be attacked, Mr. 
Felt suggests. 


Science News Letter, June 18, 19382 
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Cosmic Rays Caused by Solar 
Activity, Says French Physicist 


By DR. VICTOR COFMAN, 


Science Service Correspondent 


XTREMELY fast electrons, coming 

from the sun with a speed practi 
cally identical with that of light, may 
be responsible for the production of the 
cosmic radiation, whose origin is still 
wrapped in mystery. Dr. Alexandre Dau 
villier, of the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
of Paris, puts forward this view in a 
theory that links together several hap- 
penings of the sky. 

“My theory,” stated Dr. Dauvillier, 
“gives definite shape to a view which 
has also been suggested by Lord Ruther- 
ford, namely that very fast electrons ac- 
celerated in very weak cosmic electric 
fields may account for the formation of 
cosmic rays.” 

The source of the electrons, accord- 
ing to the new theory, is to be found 
in the bright spots (‘‘faculae’’) which 
are seen on the sun's surface. They 
represent regions where the temperature 
reaches seven thousand degrees cent- 
grade. The negatively charged elec 
trons stream out of these hot regions 
with relatively slow velocity, but are 
enormously speeded up as they move 
through the positively charged “atmos 
phere” of the sun. This atmosphere 
consists mostly of hydrogen and calcium 
atoms, positively charged because the 
ultraviolet radiation from the = sun 
knocks out some of their electrons. The 
electrical field surrounding the sun thus 
resembles that around the earth. 


Deflected Into Arcs 


The speeded-up electrons coming 
from the sun are deflected in the form 
of arcs by the earth’s magnetic field as 
they approach our planet. They strike 
the upper atmosphere and produce 
secondary electrons, which are respon- 
sible for the luminous effects seen as 
auroral arcs—first observed by Nor- 
denskj6ld in 1878. From the curvature 
of these arcs one may calculate the vel- 
ocity and the energy of the original fast 
electrons, whose course was bent by the 
earth’s magnetism. The velocity is found 
to be only 30 centimeters per second 
less than that of light. Hence the elec- 
tron needs only a few minutes to reach 


the earth, and arrive practically at the 
same ume as the light itself. This may 
explain a few remarkable cases of bright 
flashes on the surface of the sun accom 
panied immediately by electro-magnetic 
disturbances upon the earth. The earth 
is so completely surrounded by traces of 
these swift electrons, that the cosmic 
radiation seems to be coming from all 
parts of the sky. 

The energy of the fast moving elec- 
trons corresponds very ¢ losely to that of 
the cosmic rays, and Dr. Dauvillier be 
lieves that there is no need to look else 
where for an explanation. He brings 
in support of his view another set of 
alculations, based upon the frequency 
of the auroras seen at different latitudes 


Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 


EVOLUTION 


Birds of Different Families 
Look Almost Like Twins 


TRANGE tricks of 

evolution”; by which creatures only 
remotely related to each other come to 
look like twins, are being studied 
among birds by Dr. Herbert Friedmann, 
curator of birds in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. There can be no question of 
so-called mimicry in most of these in- 
stances, for the members of these pairs 
of mutually resembling birds are usually 
found in widely separated regions. 


“convergent 


The familiar yellow-breasted meadow- 
lark, for example, has a “twin” in a 
North African pipit, belonging to an 
entirely different bird family. There is 
no discernible advantage to either bird 
in looking like the other. Dr. Fried- 
mann inclines to the opinion that it is 
merely a case of a relatively limited 
number of feather patterns being pos- 
sible, and these two birds having hap- 
pened to hit on the same combination. 

There is something of the same 
nature to be found in bird songs, too, 
he says, although it cannot be checked 
so exactly as in the case of colors. He 
cites the case of a South African cuckoo 
that has a call closely similar to that 
of the American whippoorwill 


Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 
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More Comfortable Summer 


Clothing For Men Advocated 


and unwelcome 


~" \UT this time of year men look mon usage is notoriety 
pon women’s clothes with envy. attention. 
| o at their tight collars and con- Dr. A. Bachem, who ts professor of 
side their vats a ‘penance to custom. biophysics of the College of Medicine 
Attempts at reform of male attire the University of Illinois, Is the latest 
slong rati lines have been notably protagonist of sanity in men’s clothes. 
insuccessful in the past. Minor gains Ina research narrative issued by the En- 
have been made such as the growing gineering Foundation, he predicts that 
bstitution of the soft collar for the fashion and science have now reached 
iff starched neck encirclement. The the point where a break may occur un- 
nalt less fashion gives away. 


irther 


Science Service radio 


be 


The 


address next week will 


on the subject, 


SEEING THINGS 
AT A DISTANCE 


Comdr. C. L. Garner 


Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
of Geodesy, U. S&S. 


and Geodetic Survey 


sion 


Coast 


FRIDAY, JUNE 


at 2:45 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time 


¥ 
iis 
A 
DD. 
| 


Over Stations of 


The Columbia Broadcasting 





a 


System 


le partures from com- 


difficult to design 
narrow collar and 


It should not be 
a garment without a 


a tight belt, so that air ventilation ts 
permitted,” he says. “Disposing of vest 


and should the stigma 
of social misdemeanor, should be 
permitted as a means to allow the body 
admit some light and to 
So long as our mode 


not 


coat Carry 


but 


to cool off, to 
increase its vitality. 

' dressing is not improved, I see no 
advantage to ultraviolet or in the use of 


ultraviolet lamps.” 


The skin is a heat regulator, conserv- 
ing heat in cold and dissipating it in 


warmth. A complicated mechanism, in- 
cluding nerves, brain, glands and secre- 
tion and blood, must function perfectly. 


Dr. Bachem contends that by living 
in closed rooms, by dressing in heavy 
and tightly fitting garments, we have 


allowed this mechanism to cease func- 


tioning so that we cannot withstand 
even small variations of temperature. 
Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 
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Shark Scares 


No’ that the water is warming up 
off our North Atlantic summer re- 
for some first- 


sorts, the time is ripe 
class shark scares. Once in a while a 
bather actually does get bitten, but far 


more often a whole beachful merely get 
badly scared by a glimpse of that omin- 
ous sail-shaped fin. 

The hue and cry would be justified 

all sharks were man-eaters, but as it 
is, scores of amiable but nervous per- 
sons are scared into hysterics for no rea- 
son at all. Most of the sharks that one 
sees in the upper latitudes are perfectly 
harmless so far as man is concerned, and 
when they appear close inshore it is only 
because they are picking up a frugal 
meal of floating or because 
they have pursued a fleeing school of 
smaller fish into shallower water. Few 
of them will be found to measure more 
than six feet or so in length, after the 
scare subsides that makes them look like 


garbage 


whales. The real man-eaters of the 
tropic waters, that wander northward 
occasionally during hot summers, are 


three times that big at their smallest. 

Even in the warm waters where sharks 
are supposed to be most wicked those 
fearsome-iooking fish are not so bad as 
they are painted. Good swimmers go 
into shark-infested waters without fear: 
and it is one of the profitable ‘‘sports”’ 
of West Indian Negroes to tackle big 
sharks under water and kill them with 


knife, for the excited delectation of 
tourists. 
Dr. Paul Bartsch, of the U. Na- 


tional Museum, has done much diving 


in his work of photographing marine 
life at home. He states that he has al- 


ways found the shark a gentleman, who 


will attend to his own business and 
leave others to mind theirs. 
Science News Letter, June 18, 19382 























® First Glances at New Books 


Religion 

THE RELIGION OF ScIENTISTS—C. L. 
Drawbridge—Macmillan, 160 p., $1.25. 
The secretary of the Christian Evidence 
Society sent to the members of the 
Royal Society a questionnaire applying 
the touchstone on six mooted points: 
spiritual domain, free will, evolution, 
personality of God, immortality and re- 
cent developments in s ientific thought. 
In this book he analyzes the two hun- 
dred answers he received. Of the 
group answering, a very heavy majority 
are religious: on some of the questions 
believers outnumber non-believers more 


than twenty to one 
Nove ‘ Ve es Lette June 18, 1932 


Evolution 

EFFECTIVENESS IN NATURE OF THE 
So-CALLED PROTECTIVE ADAPTATIONS 
IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, CHIEFLY 
As ILLUSTRATED By THE Foop Hasirs 
or NEaArcTIC Birps—W. L. McAtee—— 
Smithsonian Institution, 201 Pp., 75c. 
Evidently a good many of our notions 
regarding the “survival value” to ani- 
mals of the so-called protective and 
warning colorations, mimicry, and even 
such seemingly solid defenses as spines 
and armor are in for a revision. The 
author has made a careful analysis of 
an unbelievable number of animals eaten 
by birds, and has learned that they that 
put their trust in armor find death no 
less easily than the w eaponless weak. 

Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 

General Science 

THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH—H. M. Tory—National Re- 
search Council of Canada—24 p., 10c. 
The President of the National Research 
Council of Canada summarizes the re- 
searches being developed jin the new 
Canadian research laboratories just 
opened at Ottawa and compares them 
with the industrial research in other 
lands. 


Science News Letter, June 18, 19 


Engineering 


HypRODYNAMICS—H. L. Dryden, F. 
D. Murnaghan, H. Bateman—wNa+ti. Res. 
Coun., 634 p., paper $4.50, cloth $5. 
As a report of the Committee on Hy- 
drodynamics, Division of Physical Sci- 
ences of the Research Council, this vol- 
ume is a valable reference work for 
engineers concerned with aerodynamic 
and hydrodynamic problems. It supple- 


ments the classic work of H. Lamb, 
which deals largely with the perfect 
fluid considered to have no friction, and 
presents additions to the knowledge of 
the behavior of viscous fluids, those 
whose friction is taken account of. 
Hundreds of papers published during 
the past 10 or 15 years are revic wed or 


referred to 
Setence Ni Lette June 18, 19 


Physiology 
EXERCISE AND Its PHysioLoGy—A. 
G. Gould and J A Dye Barnes, 434 
p., $3. Recent rapid progress in knowl- 
edge of this subject has led the authors 
to compile in this book the many studies 
of both American and European investi- 
gators. The book has somewhat the 
style of a textbook, with a series of 
questions at the end of each chapter. 
In spite of being technical, the book 

seems to fill a long-felt need. 
Science News Letter, June 18, 1982 


General Science 
EXPLORATIONS AND FIELD-WoORK OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION’ IN 
1931, 190 p. Smithsonian Institution 
explorations range the world from Ari- 
zona and Alaska to South Africa and 
the Danube valley, seeking all things 
from changes in the sun to relics of 
ancient man. This volume reports the 
activities for a typical year 
Science News Lette June 18. 1932 


General Science 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT—WNa- 
tional Research Council of Canada, 210 
The National Research Council 
of Canada combines in some aspects the 
function of the National Research Coun- 
cil of the United States, the Bureau of 
Standards and some of the research ac- 
tivities of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Its research achieve- 
ments as summarized in this report will 
interest many who are working in simi- 
lar fields in the United States. 
Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 
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Physics 
THERMIONIC VACUUM TuUBES—E. V. 
Appleton—Dutton, 117 p-, $1.25. For 
the student of general physics who has 
not made a special study of radio fre- 
quency phenomena a leading British 
radio expert gives an account of the in- 
ternal action of modern electron tubes 
and their applications in physics and 
electrical communication. 
Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 


N utrition- Dietetics 


Foops IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 


Lula G. Graves Macmillan 490 p 
$3.50 Here is a book on nutrition 
that 1s, surprisingly, different The 


author not only tells the familiar facts 


about food composition and production 


and dietetic values, but takes up in 
some detail the less frequently discussed 
but not unimportant foods such as 
heese and nuts, and the unfamiliar, 
new’ foods like broccoli, ‘cashew ap 
ples” and their seeds (they are really 
not nuts) and avocadoes. 


Sctence News Lette j os 6. a 


Public Health 
TOWARDS NATIONAI 
Anthony Delmeg« 


HEALTH—] 
234 p., 
$6.50. Sir Thomas Legge has written 


Macmullan, 


the foreword to this book which de 
scribes the state of health and hygiene 
in England from Roman to Victorian 
times. The book is beautifully illus 
trated and interestingly written, Par. 
ticular attention is given to discussion 
of occupational diseases and many read- 
ers may be surprised to learn how long 
ago some of these developed 


Seovence Ne s Lette j © 7s 19 


Physics 
PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY Se HOOLS 
Oscar M. Stewart, Burton L Cushing, 
Judson R. Towne—Ginn. 736 p., $1 72. 
A text for high schools that aims to 
make the subject more interesting, 
understandable and at the same time 
treated in such a way that the require 
ments of the College Entrance Board 
and the New York State Syllabus will 

be met. 


Science Ne s Lette J © 38, 1932 


Astronomy 

THE Osservers HANDBOOK FOR 
1932—-Edited by C. A. Chant—Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada. 80 p-, 
25 This handbook. prepared princi- 
pally for use in Canada, is an interesting 
addition to the reference shelf during 


this year 
cience News Lette June 18. 1932 


Engineering 
INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS, Vols. 26-30, 
1926-1930—American Society for Test- 
251 p., cloth, $2.50, half 
leather, $3.50. A necessary part of any 
set of the valuable proceedings of this 


engineering society. 


j 
rere sf , 
ine Materials, 


News Letter, June 18, 1932 








Biology 
RIDDLES Of 
Liveright 4R7 p 


‘ 


SCIENCI |. Arthur 
Thomson $3.50. The 
most level-headed and best-informed of 


tr. 


English scientists who can write in poy 
ular style takes up questions which used 
to be thought of as verging on the pre 
ternatural, like suspended animation, 
crystal-gazing, the cat's nine lives, and 
offers sound, common-sense answers. A 
considerable section of the book is taken 
inexhaustible subject of 
its direction, and 
purpose behind it 
author's other 
Thomson 


up with the 
evolution, its mode, 
whether there is a 
Those who know the 
works will 
book needs no blurb 

Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 


buv this one: a 


Child Study 
BEHAVIOUR ASPECTS OF CHILD CON 


puct—Esther Loring Richards—Mac- 
millan, 299 p., $2.50. Her position in 


the dispensary of the Henry Phipps Psy- 
chiatric Clinic of the Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital has given the author 
personal contact with a wide variety 
of childhood problems and a practical 
viewpoint which she has incorporated 
in this series of lectures now brought 
together in book form. 

| News Letter, June 18, 1932 


crence 


Electricity-Physics 
ADVANCED ELECTRICAL MEASURE- 
MENTS—-William R. Smythe, Walter ¢ 
Michels—Van Nostrand, 240 p., $3. 
The material of this book has been used 
in teaching a course in advanced electri- 
cal measurements given to senior stu- 
dents in electrical engineering, physics 
and chemistry at the California Institute 
of Technology 
Nove n Vews Letter, June 18, 193 


Aeronautics 
AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION AND REI 
PAIR—John E. Younger—McGraw-Hill, 
133 p., $3. A text which will undoubt- 
edly prove useful in the training of air- 
plane mechanics upon whom to a large 
degree the safety of our airlines de- 
pends 
Science News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Chemistry 
ALLEN § 
ANALYsIs, Vol]. IX 
Mitchell Blakiston’s. 617 p.. 
This volume of the fifth edition 
covers the proteins of plants, proteins of 
milk, milk, products, meat and 
contributors are, 


COMMERCIAI ORGANIC 
Edited by ( Ains- 


worth 


$7.50 


milk 


meat products. The 





* First Glances at New Books 


Continued from Page 395 


besides the editor: C. Jordan Lloyd, 
G. D. Elsdon, H. Leffmann and John 
Golding, E. R. Bolton, and C. Robert 
Moulton. The book gives in some de- 
tail properties, analytic methods, detec- 
tion and estimation of impurities, adul- 
terations and decomposition products of 
the subje ts discussed 

Science News Letter, June 18, 1982 
Child Health 

NUTRITION 

ence Publication 
Some of the leading pediatricians and 
food chemists of the country have con- 
tributed to this volume which is one 
of the most meaty of the White House 
Conference reports so far published. It 
contains a wealth of sound information, 
discusses the leading theories of child 
nutrition, and should be of real value 
to practicing physicians throughout the 
country who are trying to prescribe for 
their little charges diets that are prac- 
ical and scientifically sound. 
News Letter, June 18, 1932 


White House Confer- 
Century, 532 p., $4. 


Science 


Archaeology 

REDISCOVERING ILLINOIS—Arthur R. 
Kelly and Fay-Cooper Cole—State of 
Iilinois, 23 p. This publication appears 
only as a chapter buried in a mass of 
statistics and political biographies mak- 
ing up the Illinois Blue Book for 1932; 
but it is worth consulting as a concise 
account of some of the outstanding re- 
cent results of the newly energized pro- 
gram of archaeological research in a 
state that has many important sites still 
to be explored. 
News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Science 


Child Health 


Bopy MECHANICS—White House 
Conference Publication—Century, 166 
p., $1.50. The conference's sub-com- 


mittee on orthopedics and body me- 
chanics presents its findings with re- 
gard to posture and other features of 
body mechanics of American children, 
sets up standards and makes recommen- 
dations for bringing the children up to 
the standards. Physical educators and 
parents will be especially interested. 


Science News Letter. June 18, 1932 


18, 1932 


Botany 

A TEXTBOOK OF 
LEGE STuDENTS—D. M. Mottier 
Blakiston’s, 601 p. $4. A revision and 
amplification of an earlier book. The ap- 
proach is made first through plant phy- 
siology, then morphology-systematics, fi- 
nally ecology; an arrangement that has 


much to recommend it. 
News Letter, June 18, 1932 


BOTANY FOR COL- 


secrence 


Bibliography 

ALUMNI READING Lists—Extension 
Service, Library—Univ. of Michigan, 
155 p., $1. More than one hundred and 


fifty reading lists each prepared by a spe- 
cialist in his field, are assembled in logi- 
cal order and published here in book 
form, as part of the program of the Bu- 
reau of Alumni Relations of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Taken as a whole, any 
one of these lists may be considered a 
fairly comprehensive course of reading 
on the subject under consideration. 

News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Noence 


Biology 

ANIMAL BioLoGy—L. L. Woodruff 

Macmillan, $13 p- $3.50. An adap- 
tation of the author’s ‘Foundations of 
Biology,”” omitting chapters dealing with 
plants and thus making room for spe- 
cial treatment of representative forms 
from each of the chief phyla, many new 
illustrations, and other material, espe- 
cially relating to man. 


News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Science 


Ornithology 
THE Birps OF LoutsiANA—Compiled 
by S. C. Arthur—Lowisiana State De- 
partment of Conservation. 598 aa 
Few states have the varied wealth of 
bird life that Louisiana can boast, so 
that it is especially gratifying to see this 
bulletin appear, putting facts about them 
within reach and understanding of the 
lay enthusiast. 
Science 


News Letter, June 18, 1932 


Chemistry 

PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION 
Costs OF CERTAIN O1rs—U. S. Tariff 
Commission—Govt. Print. Off., 240 p., 
20c. Chemists and others interested in 
vegetable and animal oils will find this 
report of permanent value for reference 
purposes. 


News Letter, June 18, 1932 
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